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ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Monday-Friday 7.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 Weds. 2.30 
JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 
‘sBET YOUR LIFE” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Commencing 7th April for 2 weeks 
Evgs. at 6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Weds. 2.40 


jO STAFFORD 
FAMOUS AMERICAN SINGING STAR and Big Co 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Commencing 12th April Evgs. 6.15 & 8.50 


NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 








SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue London, EC! 


Licensee : George Chamberlain 





Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees : 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 
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QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.30—11 p.m. 6.30—10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 4809 
LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 
ALDWYCH 
JOHN MILLS in 


FIGURE OF FUN 


A New Comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Arthur Macrae 


APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
by Hugh Hastings 
DUCHESS 


PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
Terence Rattigan’s 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 


SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER 
JUDY CAMPBELL and ANGELA BADDELEY 


in 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A Light Comedy by Noel Coward 





TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


DUKE OF YORK’S 
FREDERICK VALK THORA HIRD 


THE SAME SKY 


by Yvonne Mitchell 


GLOBE 


THE LYRIC REVUE 


HAYMARKET 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


PHOENIX 


JOHN GIELGUD DIANA WYNYARD 
PAUL SCOFIELD 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


by William Shakespeare 





LYRIC, Hammersmith 


RICHARD BURTON ESMOND KNIGHT 
NOEL WILLMAN 


MONTSERRAT 


by Lillian Hellman 


Opening 8th April 
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| FESTIVAL THEATRE 
| Directed by JOHN STEWART 5 q g y J 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain’’ 


—American Tourist 

SECOND SEASON 

17th May to 27th September 1952 

— Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
James Bridie Sir Walter Scott 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 
Ben van Eysselsteijn J. M. Barrie 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 

The Festival Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 
James Hume 





Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon | 

Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 

Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior Choir, 
Glasgow Phoenix Choir 


ADVANCE BOOKING— From 7th April at Theatre 
also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's) 
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‘+ SCOTLAND’S 
THEATRE in the HILLS 





Rugger Players’ Toast... 
PIMM'S No.1 


Here’s to the Cup that we feel we’ve won 
Whose praises all rugger men utter— 
The Cup that’s undoubtedly No. 1 
In Twickenham — and in Calcutta 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 








MONEY SAVED! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
May: FONTEYN, by William Chap- 


pell, with 40 exclusive photographs 
by Cecil Beaton. Published at 21s. 
A saving of 13s. 6d. 


July: THE ACTOR AND HIS 


AUDIENCE, by W. A. Darlington. 
Behind the scenes with six of our 
greatest actors. Illustrated. Published 
at 12s. 6d. *A saving of 5s. 


Sept: REFLECTIONS ON THE 


THEATRE, by Jean Louis Barrault. 
With all the original drawings. Pub- 
lished at 21s. A saving of 13s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 


“IT am delighted with the books sup- 
plied,” is the latest tribute (we -have 
had hundreds) from Mr. M. I. Walter, 
of Weybridge. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books chosen 
by the Club at the special price of 7s. 6d. 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake 
to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 5s, for one year’s subscription 
(6 books), $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does net apply 











NAME 9 ignadeweines 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
ADDRESS ..... 


SIGNATURE ... . r 
T.W.22 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 














bee most wontlerful Prades in thewold/ 


EICHNER 
POUDRE de LUXE 


clings caressingly to your 

skin, making it smooth, matt, 

and radiantly alive -- and, 
used with the featherlight film 
foundation —- LEICHNER 
KAMERA KLEAR BASE -- 
the effect is thrilling — and lasting! 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


prepared under personal supervision for 
women who want the best and the most up-to-date 


POUDRE DE LUXE 5s. 


KAMERA KLEAR BASE 8s. 9d. 





RALPH RICHARDSON 


MicHAEL HORDERN 


SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
~> THEATRE 


Dret STRATFORD-UPON-AVOWN 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 
SIOBHAN MCKENNA 


Mary ELLIs 


The NINETY-THIRD SEASON of PLAYS | 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


CORIOLANUS 
AS YOU LIKE IT 


THE TEMPEST 
MACBETH 


and 


VOLPONE 
by Ben Jonson 


Seats at 2/6 to 12/6—through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats., Weds., Sats., 2.30. 


BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 





Birmingham Theatre School 
[Principal: MARY RICHARDS) 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Full practical training for the stage 
Opportunities for Engagements during and 
after training 
ALL FULLY TRAINED STUDENTS 
LEAVING LAST YEAR OBTAINED 
ENGAGEMENTS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Details from: 48 Holloway Head, Birmingham 1 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for male 
student, available September 1952 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 
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Over the Footlights 


AVING seen the play on the third night of the run it 

is most fitting that we should write in defence of the 
Old Vic King Lear and of Stephen Murray's perfor- 
mance in the title réle. Whatever the rendering may have 
been on the first night none of the serious criticisms 
levelled at this production applied on the occasion of the 
third performance. From the stalls at all events every 
actor was audible; nor were the “noises off” unduly 
overwhelming or irritating. Many of the performances 
were outstanding, whilst Stephen Murray's Lear seemed 
to this writer a noble and most reasonable interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s most illogical réle. Never before has 
the death scene of Cordelia been more moving or the 
final downfall of this misguided and foolish King more 
worthy of pity. 

One cannot condemn the critics for what they no doubt 
honestly experienced on the first night. but the event does 
throw into relief once again the implicit dangers in our 
way of conveying to the general public the merits of 
any particular production. Often revisions are made by 
the producer following adverse first night criticisms and 
in any case the whole atmosphere of a first night sets 
the players at a disadvantage. But only rarely do the 
critics take the opportunity of revisiting a play and maybe 
of publicly reversing their original opinion. 

Even more insidious must be the effect of the weekly 
B.B.C. panel of critics. In this case usually only one 
member of the team can claim to be a_ professional 
dramatic critic. Yet all are given the opportunity of 
condemning a play as wholeheartedly as they like and 
to an audience of millions! It is to be hoped that listeners 
receive the panel’s views with a pinch of salt. 


FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


* See You Again °° (Watergate) 


ANDY WILSON’S new late night revue 
See You Again is a joyous affair much 
to be remembered. The material, the 
humour and the presentation have a delight- 
ful freshness. The not so very latent 
absurdities that receive public respect are 
neatly pickled. Hollywood naturally receives 
attention and there is an amusing, though 
rather clumsy, take-off of the American 
musical play. 

Eric Berry metes out more punishment for 
a popular pulpiteer of journalism, is crassly 
benign as a senior R.A. and is most impres- 
sive when, with eye-balls boiled in blood, he 
attempts to express the disappointment. 
bewilderment and disgust of an old type 
Tory voter who finds austerity continuing 
under a Conservative government. 

Joan Sterndale Bennett, a gift carrying a 
guarantee of success to a show of this kind, 
provides some high quality lines in satire. 
Her speech of adjudication at an amateur 
dramatic festival is a thing of beauty. 

Patricia Cutts, Maria Charles, Dennis 
Wood and Charles Ross, all in good form, 
complete the company. 

The note of sadness proved popular and 
so, too, did John Betjeman’s lyric about poor 
Miss Hunter-Dunn, by now rather overdone. 
Donald Swann has set it to music and a 
hackneyed fate threatens it. 

H.G.M. 


“ Red Letter Day ” (Garrick) 


MERICAN Andrew Rosenthal, in the 

unique position of having his plays (the 
other is Third Person) presented in London 
before New York, is indeed lucky to com- 
mand so scintillating a company for his 
work at the Garrick. 

Even allowing for the fact that whereas 
the sentiment is American and the scene 
New York City, the producer, Murray 
Macdonald, has thought fit to eschew the 
American accent and even idiom of speech, 
Red Letter Day is a thin play. Yet with the 
irresistible Fay Compton as heroine, does it 
really matter that Lora Sutherland is a 
ridiculous woman who would have irritated 
at thirty or forty as well as on her fiftieth 
birthday, on which red letter day she decides 
to mourn to no purpose her passing youth! 
On this day she has to face the gaiety and 
glamour of her not quite contemporaries 
Jane (Nora Swinburne) and Helen (Dorothy 
Dickson), as well as the unpleasant facts of 


“See You Again’’—Watergate, 21st Feb 
“Red Letter Day”—Carrick, 21st Feb 


“The Lady and the Mortal 


Man’"’—New 
Lindsey, 25th Feb 


“Under the Skin’’—Embassy, 26th Feb 


“Nightmare Abbey’’—Westminster, 


27th 
Feb. (See page 7). 


“Navy at Sea’’—Comedy, 27th Feb. 
“The High Bid’"’—New Boltons, 27th Feb 
“King Lear’’—Old Vic, 3rd March 


“The Vortex"’—Lyric, 


Hammersmith, 4th 
March 


“The Candy Story’—Unity, 7th March 


approaching grandmotherhood and a current 
unfaithful husband. 

This is all well within the power of Miss 
Compton to make reasonable and even 
interesting. Hugh Williams as her long- 
suffering husband, Terence Longdon as her 
son and Elizabeth Henson as the young 
daughter-in-law, play with true English 
restraint. Jimmy Verner is a_ likeable 


extrovert as Lora’s young son Toby, and 
there is a brief but telling appearance by 


Donald Sinden as a gallant South American. 
FS. 


* Under the Skin ” (Embassy) 
¥ plays people who are bled white by 
blackmailers are exceptionally nice 
people. Can this be true to life, I wonder. 
In Under the Skin by Hurford Janes, the 
victims are a dear old couple who have 
brought up a granddaughter, a sweet girl, to 
an age when she is ready to marry a young 
farmer and stock-breeder who loves her. 
Alas, she passes out at the local and is raped 
by a black man. What follows is incredible 
nightmare. The old people keep the girl 
in her bedroom during the months of her 
pregnancy and give out to the neighbours, 
including the young stock-breeder, that she 
is visiting at a distance. The baby, a black 
one, is taken away on a wet night by a dry 
nurse. This awful woman returns again and 
again, each time more impudent and more 
expensively dressed, to demand money from 
the old couple. 

Louise Hampton gave a_ sympathetic 
performance as the old lady driven to the 
end of her endurance. The right note for 
the girl was well sustained by Anne Hayes. 
That such a gentle creature would be 





Diana Churchill will be seen as a Queen Ant, and Alec Guinness as the Ants’ 
Chief Scientist in Sam Spewack’s new comedy, which is now on tour and will 
be seen in the West End early in April. ‘* Under the Sycamore Tree” had its 
world premiere at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on 18th February, with Peter 
Glenville directing. This will be Alec Guinness’s first stage appearance in the West 
End since the ill-fated ‘*‘ Hamlet’? of last year. Miss Churchill’s outstanding 
performance in another Festival of Britain production—* Three Sisters ’’—is still 


** Under the 
Sycamore 
Tree ”’ 


unlikely to over-indulge on licensed premises 
was not her fault. The rest of the company 
were all aiming right but not quite getting 
there. Much of the speaking was indistinct. 
H.G.M. 


“ The Lady and the Mortal Man ” 
(New Lindsey) 

HIS play is a pleasant piece about an 

Irish doctor in Cornwall who has a 
little flutter at transferring souls from the 
departing to the living who are short of a 
satisfactory one of their own. Desmond 
Forbes, an artist turned tramp who works 
at the inn, is picked as a suitable new home 
for the soul of the village hero. Compli- 
cations arise when the barman dies (or 
appears to) and his much inferior soul is 
suspected of being on the loose at the same 
time as Amos McGavie’s. The play has its 
more serious side and makes one or two 
self-conscious steps towards philosophy, 
which do not do more than re-sketch the 
obvious deficiencies in Desmond Forbes’ 
character. John Gill as Dr. O’Hara gives a 
splendid performance which keeps the audi- 
ence chuckling when the dialogue isn’t 
responsible, and Lally Bowers as Avril, “The 


fresh in the memory. 


Lady” who reclaims Desmond Forbes’ own 
soul, is excellent in a difficult part. J.H. 


“ Navy at Sea” 
HESE naval comedies in the Ian Hay- 
Stephen King Hall manner are fairly 


certain to please English audiences. Ross 
Hutchinson’s new “ farcical romance” is no 
exception, though lacking some of the slick- 
ness one recalls in the others, The scene is 
the Wardroom of H.M.S. Lethe, where disci- 
pline is severely shaken by the arrival of 
three ladies who subsequently contrive to get 
taken out to sea on manceuvres. With Hugh 
Wakefield appearing as the Captain (he also 
directs the play) the comedy is well sustained. 
Marten Tiffen and Robert Sewell as the two 
young officers who fall in love with the 
young and attractive daughter of the some- 
what pompous Cabinet Minister who comes 
to inspect the ship, acquit themselves well in 
two onerous réles, while Jane Carr as the 
man-eating Lady Amanda gives the finished 
comedy performance one would expect. 
Patrick Waddington is the Cabinet Minister, 
Moira Lynd his widowed sister, and Mar- . 
garet Wakefield provides the glamour as 
Betty, his daughter. FS: 








“The High Bid” (New Boltons) 


THE High Bid was Henry James’s last bid 
to secure a footing in the theatre. 
Unfortunately for James, and others, Forbes 
Rotertson changed his plans in favour of 
Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor Back. 

Henry James puts all his cards on the 
table—he produces all his characters in the 
first scene—and the game is beautifully but 
slowly played. We foresee the end as sgon 
as we have seen the cards. Assembled in a 
great house, a country seat, but mostly 
unknown to each other, are an ancient 
retainer who goes with the property; an 
American lady of beauty, charm, taste and 
wealth; a coarse-grained man of money who 
has bought up all the mortgages on the 
estate; the new heir on his first visit; the 
daughter of the mortgagee; her young man, 
hiding in the grotto. The mortgagee offers 
to surrender his mortgagees if the heir will 
marry his daughter, occupy the house and 
stand for the division in the Tory interest. 
It is the last proviso which the heir finds 
difficult to accept. He is a public figure 
elsewhere in the Radical cause. 

While the two men are fencing about on 
this question on the ground floor, we know 
that the American lady is making a tour of 
the upper apartments and passing from 
rapture to rapture as what she sees fuses 
with what she brings to the sight. In due 


course she descends, like a goddess, in clouds 
of sentimental enthusiasm and supported by 
faith in her taste and in her financial 
resources. The end is obvious. With James, 
it takes time to reach it but, with James, 
prolixity never palls. The tension slackens 
in the second half. 

Hermione Hannen is enchanting as, by 
sheer personal drive, she forces the heir to 
abandon his politics for the sake of his 
tangible, and intangible, heritage. From her 
lips, the American accent is musically 
piquant. Hugh Burden plays the young 
man in a minor key. He wears red round 
his neck as if by accident. D. A. Clarke 
Smith parades the moneyed man’s vulgarity 
with artistic opulence. Jenny Laird succeeds 
in making his daughter’s position plain 
enough for the purposes of the story but the 
young lady is not very clearly characterised. 
Gordon Phillott is perfect as the butler. 

Basil Ashmore directed the play and we 
must feel grateful for a revival which, apart 
from its literary interest, is rather apt to the 
present time. H.G.M. 


“ King Lear ” (Old Vic) 
OME remarks on this revival are made 
elsewhere, but here it seems pertinent 
to comment on some of the _ individual 
performances apart from that of Stephen 
Murray, whose Lear, we repeat, had in it 
great strength and nobility. 





Esmond Knight 
heads the cast wth Richard Burton 


and Noel Willman in * Mont- 
serrat,”” a drama adapted from 
the French of Emmanuel Robles by 
Lillian Hellman, which had its 
British premiere at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, on 24th March, 
and opens at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on 8th April. 


(Portrait by John Vickers) 


Wilfred Pickles 


who was last seen on the West End 
stage six years ago when he 
appeared in **‘ The Cure for Love,” 
returns in May to star in Joseph 
Colton’s comedy ** The Gay Dog ” 
which, directed by Wallace Douglas, 
opened a provincial tour at the 
Opera House, Manchester, on 31st 
March. 


(Portrait by John Vickers) 
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Anne Shelton 


who recently topped the bill with 
Max Miller at the London 
Pal_adium is now on a tour of the 
principal Variety theatres before 
returning to America in the late 
Autumn for return engagements on 
Radio and TV, in cabaret and 
theatres. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 








“ Nightmare Abbey ” (Westminster) 


HE heroes of this delightful occasion are 

possibly Anthony Sharp, who dramatised 
the Thomas Love Peacock novel, and John 
Fernald, who has directed the play with more 
than a touch of genius. But even they, no 
doubt, are astonished at the success of their 
collaboration. Nightmare Abbey is among the 
“musts.” No one should miss this wholly 
entrancing theatrical entertainment, nor need 
one be fully acquainted with the intellectual 
background of Peacock’s day to appreciate the 
satire, mannered nonsense and _ full-blooded 
farce of one of the most amusing offerings in 
Town. The London Mask Theatre is to be con- 
gratulated on this second success. F.S. 


As the Earl of Kent André Morell gave 
a fine rendering of the play’s most sympa- 
thetic character. His was the complete 
picture of loyalty and stedfastness. The 
villainy of Lee Montague’s Edmund was 
also in fine contrast to the Edgar of Peter 
Coke (these are two young actors to watch) 
and to the pathos of John Phillips’ Earl of 
Gloucester. With sharp memories of Alec 
Guinness’ pathetic Fool, the rendering of 
Leo McKern was startling in its inanimate 
rigidity. But as the evening wore on one 
realised that, thus played, the Fool's philo- 
sophy came over crystal clear. Who is to 
say how this conscience-like character is best 
presented? 


There could be nothing but praise for the 
Goneril and Regan of Freda Jackson and 


Coral Browne. These were she-wolves to 
freeze the blood. So much so that Daphne 
Slater could have strengthened the portrayal 
of the gentle Cordelia with advantage. FS. 


Above 
Hanson) 


Marionetta (Valerie 
entertains the 
company (L-R: Geoffrey 
Dunn as the Hon, Mr. 
List'ess, Donald Eccles as 
Mr. Hilary and Alan Mac- 
Naughton as Scythrop) with 
a song at the harp. Left: 
Mr. Glowry (Charlies Lloyd 
Pack) discovers that his son 
is harbouring a woman 
(Anne Trego) in the tower 
of Nightmare Abbey. 
Another amusing scene from 
the latest London Mask 
Theatre production. 


* The Vortex ” (Lyric, Hammersmith) 

HE Vortex, which brought fortune and 

something like fame to Noel Coward in 
1924, has lost something of shock appeal 
but makes up for this in period pull. The 
sentiment aroused in the theatre by the 
twenties has something akin to looking back 
upon lost innocence. In those days play- 
goers could still thrill at the wickedness of 
the wealthy upper class. With the abolition 
of wealth we have indeed thrown away the 
babies with the bath-water. The standards 
of misconduct no longer appear prominent. 
As a Times leader-writer puts it, “ Middle- 
aged ladies who take lovers no older than 
their sons and sons who take drugs and 
then blame their mothers have become 
commonplace characters.” 

This revival by Michael MacOwan has 
much that is good in it and the settings are 
by G. E. Calthrop, who designed those in 
the original production. 

















New Shows Reviewed (Contc.) 


Isabel Jeans brilliantly. cascades from 
frothy delight to frozen despair in the part 
of Florence Lancaster. Her performance in 
the third act is particularly impressive. 
Adrianne Allen, arrayed in strident green, 
creates a belief in the kindly nature of Helen 
Saville. Sylvia Coleridge sustains the satire 
inherent in Clara Hibbert, and Janet Butler 
shows the Crop and Slip fashion at its best. 
Robert Andrews, fixed and glazed, plants his 
epigrams with practised aim, Anthony 
Forwood is athletically at ease. 

Nicky Lancaster, the part Noel Coward 
wrote for himself, is one of those parts, like 
Marchbanks and Oswald Alving, which only 
one actor in a thousand can fill. Dirk 
Bogarde managed on the second night to 
look rather seedy but not artistically neuro- 
tic. Indeed, he seemed hardly to belong in 
that gallery. H.G.M. 


“ The Candy Story ” (Unity) 
HIS play by Barnard Rubin had its first 
presentation outside America on 7th 
March. It deals with two themes endemic 
in the American theatre—the wickedness of 
big business and the hard lot of the little 
man. 


Towards the end of a rather long list of 
characters are “Ist Goon” and “2nd Goon,” 
realistically played by Alf Isaacs and John 
Pearson. Hired ruffians have a long history 
and it is curious to note that the same 
essential type appears romantic in 15th 
century Italy and disgusting in present day 
New York. Certainly they provide much 
needed action. As in the similar case of 
William Saroyan’s play set in a honky-tonk, 
in Mr. Rubin’s candy store the beating up 
of a “good guy” is almost the only thing 
that happens. There is another outstanding 
scene, however, which takes place between 
the woman who keeps the store and her 
daughter. The girl is in love with the victim 
of the assault, who is in hospital and out of 
a job. The mother pleads with her to 
relinquish this connection and indicates with 
painful particularity the fate of a girl who 
marries a poor man. The mother is the 
play’s chief character and in the part Helen 
Rozepka gave a moving performance. 

H.G.M. 


* The Deep Blue Sea,”’ Terence Rattigan’s brilliant 

new play at the Duchess, will be the subject of the 

main pictorial feature next month. Reviews of ‘ Call 

Me Madam” (Co‘iseum), “ Excitement’ (Casino) and 

“To See Ourselves”? (Arts), are also unavoidably 
he'd over. 
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L-R: Charles Cullum as Admiral 

Hayling, Dorothy Batley as Lady 

Hayling, Simon Lack as the Hon. 

Peter Ingleton, Gladys Cooper as 

Felicity, Angela Baddeley as Moxie 

and Richard Leech as Crestwell. 
A scene from Act I. 





Right: 


Peter: 1 shouldn't think that this one would 
be very like Joan. 


Felicity: Well. she couldn't be duller at 
any rate. Nobody could. 


The Countess of Marshwood feels 
that her son’s new fiancée is certain 
to be more lively than his ex-wife. 


Relative Values’’ 


at the Savoy 


CENES from Noél Coward’s latest comedy which has scored a big 

success at the Savoy Theatre. This time Mr. Coward has set his play 

in one of the stately homes of England, and in the Countess of Marshwood 

has created a delicious character—all the more attractive because played 

with consummate skill by Gladys Cooper, whose performance alone is well 

worth the visit. With its strong supporting cast this comedy has all the 

ingredients for a delightful evening’s entertainment, including an abundance 

Pictures of witty lines and an air of elegance which must have a strong appeal: in 

by days which continue austere! The play is directed by the author, while the 

Angus settings by Michael Relph breathe that kind of leisured prosperity almost 
McBean forgotten by now. 
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Felicity: Oh, I see 
you're just leaving 
now—lovely darling. 
How are you—both? 


Nigel, the Count- 
ess’s heir, just 
arrived with his 
glamorous film-star 
wife - to- be, rings 
his mother. The 
rather abortive 
‘phone conversa- 
tion which follows 
provides one of the 
funniest scenes of 
the play. 


Below: Felicity: 1 promise Vil try to understand whatever restwell: He is not happy in his work, my lady. Like 
it is—please, Moxie so many of the young people of today he holds very 
Moxie: 1 can't it's too humiliating—I'm so ashamed definite views on social equality He feels that all 


is . . menial tasks should be done by somebody else. 

Moxie (Mrs. Moxton, the Countess’s personal ’ P \ 

maid) finds it hard to tell her mistress that Nigel's | Crestwell, the immaculate, all-knowing butler, 
fiancée is none other than her young sister. discusses a staff problem with the Countess. 








Felicity: 1 still don’t see why you're making such a dreadful fuss. 
Moxie’s been with us for years, she’s part of the family. Why 
shouldn't she have meals with us and call us by our Christian names? 


The Countess’s plan to avoid embarrassment is to trans- 

form Moxie into her companion. The Earl of Marsh- 

wood—ignorant of Moxie’s relationship with his fiancée 
is more than puzzled. (Ralph Michael as Nigel.) 


Nigel: It all happened at Cap d’Antibes. We 
found ourselves alone together on a raft . 


Felicity: Like the Kon Tikki expedition 

Nigel tells his mother about his first 

meeting with Miranda Frayle—his 
glamorous future wife. 





Crestwell: There are apparently some Girl Guides in the shrubbery. 


The news that a world-famous film star has arrived at Marshwood House has caused a 
great stir in the village. (Left: Renee Hill as Alice, the maid.) 





Miranda: 1 used to have to do most of the sewing and mending at home. We were terribly poor, you know. I 
remember mother was always calling me in from playing in the street, to darn stockings, or put a hem on 
something or other. 


Later that evening, with Moxie valiantly playing her new role, Miranda, determined to 


impress her future mother-in-law, puts on her biggest act. In her highly coloured tale of 

her childhood in a London slum her elder sister figures as the villainess of the piece. 

Needless to say the Countess thoroughly enjoys this piquant situation. (Judy Campbell as 
Miranda.) 


Below: Peter: My God! I forgot to warn them 
Consternation reigns when Peter suddenly remembers he did not tell the Admiral and Lady 
Hayling about Moxie’s change of status. 











Crestwell: Drink it It won't 
hurt an old soak like you 


The butler, having heard 
Miranda’s lurid descrip- 
tion of her sister, has his 
little joke. Moxie, over- 
come by suppressed emo- 
tion and her new rdle, is 
certainly in need of a 
stimulant. 


Crestwell : Take three deep 
breaths, Alice, through the 
nose. Keep the mouth rigidly 
closed, and hop it. 


Miranda has been pur- 
sued from America by 
Don Lucas, her rejected 
suitor, and one of Holly- 
wood’s most famous film 
stars. He arrives un- 
announced at Marshwood 
House in a _ state of 
inebriation. The sight of 
her screen hero is almost 
too much for the maid. 
(Hugh McDermott as 
Don Lucas.) 


Don: Now see here. Fred, I 
want your help. I'm in a bit 
of a jam. 


Crestwell: What kind of jam 
sir? Professional, legal or 
emotional? 


Don, who is decidedly 

unsteady on his feet, seeks 

the sympathy of the 

butler, who is urbanity 
itself. 





Felicity Besides I couldn't 
dream of allowing Mr. Don 
Lucas to creep into the house 
and out again like a cat 
burglar without letting any- 
body know I should be 
stoned by the entire village 


Miranda He's got to get to 
London tonight 


The Countess seizes this 
Heaven-sent opportunity 
with alacrity and over- 
whelms Don Lucas with 
the warmth of her wel- 
come, much to Miranda’s 
chagrin. 


Miranda: Let me alone 


Miranda is horrified to 
discover her _ rejected 
lover has followed her to 
Marshwood House. But 
in his present lachrymose 
state Don is in no con- 
dition to listen to reason 
and beseeches Miranda 
to return to him. 


Felicity: This is Mr. Don Lucas 
my son Lord Marshwood 


The Countess having 
taken charge, Miranda is 
helpless to prevent the 
meeting between Nigel 
and her old flame. 








Miranda: My God! Dora! 


Dora (Moxie): That's 
right, dear. Dora! The 
one who ill-treated you 
when she was drunk and 
died in sordid circum- 
stances. 


The moment comes 
when Moxie’ can 
contain herself no 
longer, and she turns 
on her sister in a 
fury. Nigel is aston- 
ished, but as_ yet 
his infatuation for 
Miranda is not 


finally shaken. 


Nigel: As my wife, Miranda, I shall expect you to 
live where I live and do what I ask you to do, and 
the first thing I ask you to do here and now, is to 
make every effort to be on good terms with my 
mother. . ; 

Nigel also begins to make his terms known, 

and the future begins to look considerably 

less rosy to Miranda. 


Miranda: 1 suggest that Dora should be given a nice little 
cottage somewhere or other and a reasonab-e pension. 
I haven’t discussed this with Nigel but I’m sure he'd 
agree... 

Felicity: Vve no doubt he would, but you see he doesn’t 
depend on her to do his hair every morning and I do 

Next morning Miranda schemes to get rid of 

Moxie, but she reckons without the Countess. 
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Don: How can I go away and leave you— 
like this? 


Miranda, all her schemes gone awry, 


sees there is much to be said for the 
faithful Don Lucas, and plays her 
cards accordingly. 


Left: 


Crestwell: What about another nip at the 
Amontillado? 


Moxie: 1 don’t mind if I do 


The happy ending! Moxie, at first 
determined to go right away to try 
and forget the disgrace of all that has 
happened, is eventually persuaded by 
the Countess, now so happily rid of 
Miranda, to revert to her status of 
personal maid. Felicity has scored on 
all sides. 





** Christ Carrying the Cross,’ a scene from the Chester Miracle Plays, which are being 


presented again in 1952. 


(Photo: Chipley) 


Holiday at Home 


Penelope Turing discusses the 1952 Festivals which give 


theatre lovers ample choice for enjoyable holidays at 
home this year 


ITH the foreign currency allowance cut 

to £25 many people who have enjoyed 
post-war trips to the continent will have to 
look for the essentials of a good holiday in 
Britain. Happily there is no lack of possi- 
bilities, and for those who demand theatre 
or music there is an exciting range of 
festivals up and down the country. 

The oldest, longest, and most firmly 
established in the hearts of theatregoers is 
of course the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, which opened on 13th 
March with a new production by Glen 
Byam Shaw of Coriolanus. Antony Quayle 
plays the name part, and Mary Ellis that 
of Volumnia. On 25th March Michael 
Benthall’s 1951 Tempest was revived with 
Ralph Richardson as Prospero and Margaret 
Leighton as Ariel. As You Like It will be 
added on 29th April, and Macbeth (produced 
by John Gielgud) on 10th June. For the 
final play the Director has reverted to the 
policy of including one non-Shakespearean 
play—this year Ben Jonson’s Volpone (15th 
July). In the old days this system provided 
a stimulating contrast, though with the 
present repertory of only five plays the 
policy may not be so popular. 

It has become proverbially difficult to get 
seats at the Memorial Theatre, particularly 
as most people want to wait until after mid- 
July when all the plays are in the repertory. 
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However it is worth bearing in mind that for 
those who are prepared to sacrifice the two 
later productions and plan a visit to Stratford 
in Shakespeare’s “pretty ring-time,” the ticket 
problem is not so acute. The season ends on 
30th October. 

A bold experiment launched last year was 
the Pitlochry Festival. Despite the pessimists 
this plan to provide another Stratford or 
Malvern in the heart of Scotland has 
prospered, and the second season which will 
extend from 17th May to 27th September 
offers a most interesting collection of plays: 
Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel, Shaw’s Too 
True to be Good, the world premiere of 
Devorgoil by Sir Walter Scott, Barrie’s 
Dear Brutus, Wiers-Jenssen’s The Witch in 
a translation by John Masefield, and finally 
Double -Redoubled, a comedy by the Dutch 
writer Ben van Eysselsteijn. Jean Forbes- 
Robertson heads the company, and all six 
plays will be in the repertory by the middle 
of June. For those who want an open-air 
holiday as well as theatrical entertainment 
Pitlochry is ideally placed, for there is golf, 
fishing, tennis, and of course walking to be 
had, and for music lovers a series of six 
concerts has been arranged. 

One of the next in chronological order is 
the Bath Assembly, which is being held this 
year from 22nd-3lst May. Bath itself is full 

(Continued on page 34) 











5 Stephen Murray as Lear 


John Vickers 


INCE Richard Burbage created the mighty 
. rdle of King Lear, no actor has played 
it under such extraordinary circumstances as 
Stephen Murray, whose forceful perform- 
ance in this season’s revival of the tragedy 
at the Old Vic has been grossly maligned 
by the critics, but warmly appreciated by 
the public. 
_ Mr. Murray and his colleagues rehearsed 
the play in London under the direction of 
Hugh Hunt, but before their first night in 
Waterloo Road, they crossed the Channel 
and gave thirty-five performances on the 
Continent, in Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 
During their tour they had the honour to 
be received by the King and Queen of 
Denmark, the King and Queen of Sweden, 
the King of Norway and the President of 
the Finnish Republic. 

Though Lear is over eighty, it is essentially 
a young man’s part, especially when it is 
played night after night in so many different 
Continental cities, before settling down at 
the Old Vic for a run of five consecutive 
weeks, followed by another week in May. 

The size of the theatres varied on the 
Continental tour. Some were vast, such as 
the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen, which is 
about the size of Covent Garden, while 
others were intimate, such as the charming 


Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-On 


Théatre de Parc in Brussels. The perform- 
ances there convinced Mr. Murray that King 
Lear, despite its massive proportions, is best 
played in a small theatre. Lighting effects 
and stage machinery differed in each of the 
theatres they visited. One night the thunder 
claps would be on the left, the next on the 
right, which meant that the actors could 
never relax with any degree of confidence, 


_ since every performance presented its own 


particular surprises. The enormous weight 
of Mr. Murray’s costumes hardly added to 
his comfort, especially in the over-heated 
Continental theatres. 

To play Lear has been one of this young 
actor’s life-long ambitions. He once 
appeared as Edgar in a performance of the 
play at the “Q” Theatre, but as a playgoer 
he has only seen Ernest Milton and Sir 
Laurence Olivier in the title rdle. He did 
not attempt to carry out endless research 
concerning the performances of Betterton, 
Quin, Garrick, Kean, Macready, Phelps, 
Irving, Wolfit, Devlin, Gielgud and other 
famous actors who have played Lear. He 
preferred to work from the text and concen- 
trate upon what he considered to be the only 
way of creating the part. 

He soon realised that Lear should be a; 
gigantic as possible at the outset, so that the 
fall is all the greater. He should be of 
enormous stature—vocally and in every 
other way. In Mr. Murray’s opinion Lear 
is the most frustrating of parts because when 
vlaying it, no actor can be as big as he wants 
to be. Even the voice of Chaliapine would 
be inadequate and to give the effect of 
waning vitality, as the King falls to pieces 
during the progress of the play, it is essential 
to be all-powerful at the beginning. 

The madness has its own _ particular 
problems, the chief one being for the actor 
to avoid the ridiculous, while still conveying 
the pathos of the situation. Certain lines 
are written for laughs, such as the reference 
to the mouse and the toasted cheese, but our 
sympathy must never be lost. Even in the 
earlier scenes, before the madness, Lear is 
guilty of so many follies and stupidities that 
it is no easy matter for the actor to retain 
the sympathy of the audience all along the 
line. Mr. Murray is master of these scenes, 
but perhaps his outstanding moment is the 
reunion with Cordelia, which has a melting 
tenderness beyond description. 








Right: Arthur Askey, 
Julie Wilson, Brian Reece 
and Sally Ann Howes, 
the stars of the show. 
Below: The opening 
scene of the play—the 
wedding reception. Arthur 
Golightly (Arthur Askey) 
has married Kay (Julie 
Wilson), but dare not 
reveal to his wealthy 
American in-laws that he 


is a jockey. (Right: Bill 
Stewart as the 
Photographer.) 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


Bet Your Life ” 


HIS new British musical looks like 

settling down to a firm success in the 
West End, following its triumphant pre- 
London tour, and in spite of some adverse 
reviews from the critics. 

Richard Bird’s direction is lively, and for a 
musical there is a more than usually coherent 
story, around which Alan Melville has 
written the book and lyrics. The “hero,” 
Arthur Golightly, is a jockey who suddenly 
discovers he is psychic and can foretell in 
his sleep the winners of the next day’s races. 
This unusual gift has unhappy consequences 


at the Hippodrome 


for his honeymoon, for he becomes the 
object of interest for some shady characters, 
and is kidnapped into the bargain. 

The love interest—in highly contrasted 
manner—is provided by talented and charm- 
ing Julie Wilson and Sally Ann Howes. The 
music is by Kenneth Leslie-Smith and 
Charles Zwar. George Carden is responsible 
for the dance sequences; the settings are by 
George Ramon with costumes by Erte and 
Clere. The show is most ably staged by 
Alec Shanks, and Bretton Byrd directs the 
orchestra. 
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Left: The scene at London Airport. 
Arthur has some “combs” among 
his honeymoon luggage! Bill 
Hartley, his friend, is also in the 
party. Bill, a racing reporter on a 
leading newspaper, meets a delight- 
ful girl while waiting for Arthur at 
the airport, who proves to be none 
other than the daughter of the 
Press Lord who is Bill's boss. 


Below: In the picturesque Square 
in Ajaccio, Arthur, heavily dis- 
guised, joins some of the local 
talent in some _ rousing songs. 
Meantime, Kay is finding her 
bridegroom very elusive. 








Right: In the Bridal Suite Arthur 
and Kay sing “Now is_ the 
Moment,” but they are rudely 
interrupted by sundry visitors. Bill 
for one has already had proof that 
Arthur can foretell the winners in 
his sleep. He can see his future as 
a racing correspondent looking 
very rosy indeed, with the prospect 
of winning the hand of Lord 
Bretherton’s charming daughter, 
Jane (who is also in Ajaccio) into 
the bargain. 


Below:. L-R: John Moore as 

Domenico, a local bandit, John 

Blythe as Charley Boy, and Tom 

Gill as “ Vicomte Rene de Saint 

Sibeur” (a “wide boy” in disguise), 

take down the names of the 
winners. 





The gay Fiesta scene in the Harbour at Ajaccio. 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 


kidnap Arthur 


Domenico and his bandits determine to 
But Lord Bretherton and Arthur's 


father-in-law are also wearing Greek costumes, so that three get carried away to Domenico’s 
Hide-Out. 


The amusing scene when the three men 

escape and arrive back with their “skirts” 

very much shrunk. They sing “Don’t Look 

Now,” one of the hit numbers. (Left, 

Norman Claridge as Lord Bretherton, and 

right, Arthur Gomez as J. Wellington 
Cocklebury.) 





England Arthur 
Cabbage Rose at Royal Ascot. 
exciting commentary and amid scenes of great 


Golightly rides 
There is an 


Back in 


jubilation the “little man” romps home the 
winner! A moment towards the end of the 
show. 
(Cabbage Rose as Herself.) 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent — 


S if appearing in the two Cleopatra plays 

were not enough to tax the energies of 
any one man, Laurence Olivier, after per- 
suading his good friends, Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer, to co-star in Christopher Fry’s 
Venus Observed, found the time to direct 
them in the Theatre Guild production of 
this comedy. In for a limited engagement 
of sixteen weeks, it is doing well, if not 
sensationally, at the box office, despite a 
critical exasperation with Mr. Fry _ for 
allowing his acknowledged gift for scintillat- 
ing poetry to come so very close to collapsing 
the comedy by its over-abundance on so 
thin a story-frame. The financial prosperity 
the play is enjoying is chiefly credited to the 
Harrisons, who have developed into an 
extraordinarily potent team since their first 
appearance together last year in John van 
Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle, which 
comedy, incidentally, is one of the few tour- 
ing plays making money in America today 
with a cast topped by Holywood’s Rosalind 
Russell and England’s Dennis Price. 

Venus Observed, as everyone knows, is 
Mr. Fry’s “autumn” play and his favourite, 
as opposed to his “spring” play, The Lady's 
Not For Burning, which was so much better 
disciplined and gleaming with humorous 
thrusts at the author's own cleverness. 
Although the style of Venus Observed is 
much the same—a bit fancier, curleycued, 
ornate—we are asked to take it more 
seriously, for the autumn in the lives of Mr. 
Fry’s characters finds them melancholy, 
seeking solace and understanding. So perhaps 
this essentially gay style is a little at war with 
his brooding theme, but even more impor- 
tant, we think, is the way Mr. Fry keeps 
writing round and round it, weaving wonder- 
ful verbal patterns, but never striking at the 
heart of his matter, As the evening develops, 
despite the aural bewitchment, an uneasy 
feeling creeps over the proceedings that we're 
really not going to get very far—and we 
don’t. But regardless of all the criticisms, 
Venus Observed affords much pleasure and 
there is little doubt that at award-giving time 
it will be voted the best foreign play of the 
year. 

With Laurence Olivier directing and the 
Roger Furse settings imported, this produc- 
tion must be very similar to the one seen in 
the West End. It is not entirely successful 


E Mawby Green 


too busy, for one thing, as if Sir Laurence 
was afraid to let the words speak for them- 
selves, and the main thoughts go dramatic- 
ally unaccented. Rex Harrison carries off 
his assignment of the Duke of Altair with 
his usual urbanity, wit and impish eye, but 
though it is hard to say of so charming a 
creature, Miss Palmer could be improved 
upon. Young to look at and always exquisite, 
she is halted somewhat by her slight accent, 
and despite appearances, the part of Per- 
petua, originated in England by Heather 
Stannard, should perhaps be played by a girl 
spontaneously young, not acted young. 

Mary Chase, author of the enormously 
popular comic fantasy, Harvey, has written 
another, this time mainly for children, Mrs. 
McThing, but adults seem delighted to dis- 
cover that for the price of a ticket, they are 
really only grown-up children. Not origin- 
ally intended for Broadway but for small 
theatres around the country, the American 
National Theatre and Academy persuaded 
Mrs. Chase to let them do it as a subscrip- 
tion play and with ANTA’s president, Helen 
Hayes, shining as its star, Mrs. McThing has 


(Continued on page 29) 


Brandon de Wilde and Helen Hayes in “ Mrs. 
McThing,”’ the new play by Mary Chase. 








Forty Years in Opera 


Parry Jones, well-known British opera singer, and leading 
member of the Covent Garden Opera Company, tells of 
many changes in opera tradition. 


An interview with Eric Johns 


UST forty years ago at the New York 
Music Hall, under the management of the 
great Oscar Hammerstein, Parry Jones made 
his operatic début as Don Caesar de Bazin in 
Maritana. Since that night this popular 
British tenor has added another sixty-seven 
operatic roles to his repertoire and is at 
present one of the leading members of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company. 

“As far as ensemble work is concerned, 
opera has made enormous progress during 
the last forty years,” reflected Mr. Jones. 
The small parts are better sung than ever 
they were and in consequence the principals 
do not tower above the rest of the cast like 
giants from another world. In Edwardian 
times and between the two world wars 
Covent Garden only catered for rich patrons 
by providing international opera during the 
London summer season. Though some of 
the greatest singers in the world were 
enlisted—Melba, Caruso, Chaliapine, Lotte 
Lehmann, Frida Leider, Giovanni Martinelli, 


Parry Jones 
(Portrait by Derek Allen) 
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Maria Jeritza, Rudolph Bockelmann, Kirkby 
Lunn and Eva Turner—the productions were 
often rather hotch-potch affairs, as the 
artists came from so many different opera 
houses and often only arrived in London a 
few hours before they were due on the stage. 
Though some of these singers provided 
thrilling individual performances, the pro- 
ductions were not memorable for their 
ensemble work. 

“We still invite distinguished foreign 
artists to appear at Covent Garden, but now 
they join a permanent opera company as 
guest-artists. They get a greater number of 
orchestral rehearsals than was the custom in 
the past. The average instrumentalist in 
the Covent Garden Orchestra has had a far 
better musical education than his Edwardian 
predecessors. I am quite sure that the 
orchestra at the Royal Opera House fifty 
years ago could not have played such diffi- 
cult music as Wozzeck. The present day 
orchestral standard is very much higher and, 
in addition, British singers have as much 
ability as foreign guest-artists. 

“Perhaps the younger singers are less 
industrious than the great figures of the past. 
Nowadays they are content to learn only 
their own role. Chaliapine and many other 
leading singers of his time used to learn the 
entire opera and then spend their leisure 
collecting as much information as they could 
about it. 

“ British singers no longer have to assume 
picturesque foreign names. Operagoers are 
willing to accept their own countrymen in 
leading parts at Covent Garden and no 
longer believe that because an artist or a 
production is Continental it is necessarily 
good. I myself witnessed a performance of 
Lohengrin at the Cologne Opera with an 
orchestra of no more than forty-four. No 
wonder the tone sounded thin at times! 

“Great strides have been taken in the 
past few years to make opera more con- 
vincing, by engaging producers with a 
reputation in the theatre to exercise their 
talent in the opera house. The result has 
not always been a happy one, because some 
of these young gentlemen have no more 

(Continued on page 36) 











As the Duke in “Rigoletto” As the Captain (Hauptmann) in ‘“‘Wozzeck”’ 
(Portrait by Thea Umlauff) (Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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In the title role of Hande!’s opera “Belshazzar” In Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Parry Jones in four opera roles 
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«The 
Same 
Sky ee 


@ Scenes from Yvonne Mitchell's 
moving play, which, set in the 
East End in wartime, against the 
background of the early air raids, 
is a plea for greater toleration 
between Jew and Christian. “ The 
Same Sky” was originally produced 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and 
was reviewed in our last issue. 
Yvonne Mitchell, known to us as a 
talented young’ actress, now 
emerges as a playwright of great 
promise. The acting at the Duke 
of Yorks, particularly that of 
Thora Hird, Frederick Valk and 
Frances Hyland, is on a very high 
level indeed. Daphne Rye 
produces. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Above left: Esther: Manny! Stop it! Will 
you stop it! Hooligans! 


Esther Brodsky interrupts a fight 
between her young brother and 
George, brother of Jeff, Esther’s 
boy friend. George has been calling 
Manny “a _ dirty Jew.” L-R: 
Frances Hyland as Esther, Alaric 
Cotter as Manny and_ Robert 
Dickens as George. 


Esther: 1 couldn't marry Sammy, not loving 
him, and just hoping I would after we 
were married. 


Esther's parents are worried about 
her friendship with Jeff, and Poppa 
Brodsky (Frederick Valk) tries to 
make her see how disastrous a 
mixed married must be, and how 
much happier she would be with 
Sammy, the nice boy who wants to 
marry her. 
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Reeny: Oh, Esther’s a_ jolly 
good cook! Better than me. 
I'm a bit on the extravagant 
side 


Momma Brodsky invites 
Sammy to supper, much 
to Esther's embarrass- 
ment. L-R: Joy Rodgers 
as Reeny, Esther's irre- 
pressible young _ sister, 
Thora Hird as Momma 
and John Garley' as 
Sammy. (The part of 
Sammy is now played by 
Peter Hutton.) 


Esther: Poppa . . I married 
Jeff this afternoon, and he’s 
being sent abroad some time 
this week. I hadn't thought 
about where I should live. 


Esther drops a bombshell. 
To Poppa Brodsky, 
steeped in his religion, the 
news is shattering. He 
tells his daughter that 
henceforth, though he 
will give her food and 
shelter, he will not speak 
to her again, 


Esther: Would you think me 
terrible if I asked you to go? 


The family very pointedly 
leave Esther and Sammy 
together, but Sammy is 
loyal and understanding. 
This particular _ night 
Esther has arranged to 
spend with Jeff. They 
hope to get married in a 


day or so before he is 
sent abroad. 





Above left: Esther: Um going to 
have a baby. 
A few months later Jeff, 
after several false alarms, 
finally comes home on em- 
barkation leave. Esther has 
news for him, They are both 
very happy and very much in 
love, but the Brodskys still 
will not acknowledge Jeff, 
nor Jeff's mother Esther. 


Above: Esther: 1 dont want to 
live. Let me kill myself. I don't 
want to live. 


Momma: No, no, my little one 
hush Momma loves you 
The poignant scene when 
Esther, already in labour, 
receives news that Jeff has 
been killed in Africa. There 
follows a long vigil for the 
Brodsky family, for, after 
the birth of her baby—a boy 
Esther’s life hangs in the 
balance. 


Left: Poppa: Momma There was 
here tonight a boy like Manny 
who wants to make the baby 
happy too. Is it possible to mix? 


Reeny: Jeff's brother, Momma 


The closing moments of the 
play. Poppa has been pro- 
foundly moved by all that 
has happened that night, and 
he sees that Esther’s baby at 
all events, belongs equally to 
two races. A new sense of 
tolerance is born within him 
as he gives thanks to his God 
for sparing the life of his 
beloved daughter. 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


gone beyond its limited engagement and is 
now competing favourably with this season’s 
Broadway-designed plays. This is not too 
surprising for the current hits or reasonable 
successes, Point of no Return, | am a 
Camera, The Shrike, The Fourposter, Jane, 
Gigi, Venus Observed, are not without their 
faults, and Mrs. McThing with more high 
spots than low, is their equal. 

Nobody feels very comfortable in re-tell- 
ing the plot. Without theatrical enchantment, 
we become adults again and the story sounds 
embarrassingly naive. How can you tell, 
without a blush, of the ultra-ultra Mrs. 
Howard V. Larue III, who always wanted a 
more gentlemanly son and who, because she 
wouldn’t let a poor tyke named Mimi play 
with him, gets her wish and then some? 
Her real son is spirited away to the Shanty- 
land Pool Hall Lunchroom, where he 
becomes a member of a gang, comic book 
style, and in his place Mrs. Larue gets a 
“stick” or a second Lord Fauntleroy. 
Finally, appalled with perfection, she starts 
searching for her real son and when she 
becomes high hatted with the little Mimi a 
second time, she finds herself a dishwasher 
in the same Shantyland Pool Hall Lunch- 
room. Oh yes, we forgot to tell you how 
Mimi accomplishes all this. You see, her 


mother is Mrs. McThing, a very able witch. 


Anyhow, a happy ending is eventually 
effected with Mrs. Larue adopting Mimi to 
much fairy-tale horror, happiness and senti- 
ment as Mrs. McThing puts in two appear- 
ances, as an evil witch and a good fairy: 
the “fifty-fifty” good and bad in all mothers. 
Mrs. Larue’s son once thought all mothers 
were “two-thirds jerk” so apparently this 
happy reduction in percentages is the lesson 
of the play. 

Although not quite sufficient for a full 
evening's entertainment, Mrs. Chase has still 
brought considerable comic inventiveness to 
her tale. Her characters are wonderfully 
exaggerated and include a chef who plays an 
invisible piano and won't serve any custo- 
mers whose name fails to strike his fancy; 
a tough mob man afraid of his mother (she 
beats him every so often with her handbag); 
three society biddies, etc. An upside down 
logic prevails, which is established very 
nicely at the beginning of the play when 
Mrs. Larue calls the dentist to make an 
appointment for her son; tells him to bring 
over his chair and equipment to the house— 
she'll pay the expense—and then, as she 
hangs up, it is she who thinks his reaction 
is odd. 


Helen Hayes’ performance suggests she is . 
enjoying herself enormously. A_ superb 
technician, most adroit in comedy, yet it is 
probably her very real sincerity and warmth, 
which accounts for her leading place among 
American actresses. It is these qualities 
which make you forget the technique and see 
only the character. The now nine year old 
Brandon de Wilde, who two seasons ago won 
everybody's heart in the Critics’ Prize Play, 
The Member of the Wedding, is only a little 
less effective as the son in Mrs. McThing. 
Perhaps it is growing up with a greater 
awareness of “how to act” which is respon- 
sible, but Lydia Reed as Mimi, younger and 
still completely unspoiled, is this season’s 
perfect child actress. 

One of the quickest failures to turn up was 
Sylvia Rayman’s saga of unwed mothers, 
Women of Twilight, starring Betty Ann 
Davies as the killer’s girl friend, and Mary 
Merrall as the evil owner of the pregnant 
boarding house, plus an all-English cast. 
Introduced as both an audience and critical 
success on your side of the Atlantic, every- 
one here feels the need of some photostatic 
proof, so amateurish a delivery it was. 
Perhaps being based on a prevalent social 
condition accounts for some of your enthu- 
siasm for it, but we saw only a whole series 
of clichéed women involved in one obviously 
manufactured melodramatic situation after 
the other until the whole thing laboured its 
way into laughter. 

The most lavish one-woman show yet seen 
on Broadway is credited to Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Her Paris ’90 production is a 
model of intimate perfection with bright, 
just-right settings by Donald Oenslager, 
beautiful costumes by Helene Pons and a 
gay, lively score by Kay Swift. Miss 
Skinner has written eleven character sketches 
going from the Champs Elysees to the Left 
Bank to Montmartre for her types and dis- 
covering, among others, an earthy nurse; the 
Spanish dancer and high-priced favourite, La 
Belle ,Conchita; an emancipated English 
woman; a frightened, frustrated Boston 
schoolteacher and some friends of Toulouse 
Lautrec: La Goulue, “Deaf Bertha” and 
Yvette Guilbert. While there is no deny- 
ing they are all nicely done, for the audience 
is held the full two hours, they do not 
represent the art of monodrama at its best. 
Ruth Draper, for example, can quickly 
suggest the illusion of a whole stageful of 
people, but Miss Skinner's characters, with 
a few exceptions, seem to stand alone and 
after their first broad individualising strokes 
are allowed to drift back into the identity 
of the personable Miss Skinner. 








Readers’ Forum 


T is not without gloom and a little despair 
that one looks upon the members of the 
profession who advocate “ regulated entry 
into the Theatre.” Surely this is a most 
deplorable step? 

Where shall we be if no newcomers are 
allowed to grace the floorboards? The 
profession is an overcrowded one; yes, we 
agree, but surely one cannot look forward 
to greater achievements with no new blood 
available. 

To the young beginner to-day, the stage 
is difficult enough as it is. Mere talent 
alone cannot win a job in the theatre; a 
few ingredients such as courage, guts, and 
the ability to live from day to day on the 
minimum of food are all necessary quali- 
fications. And who, indeed, will look at 
a brilliant unknown, when so many experi- 
enced “names” are available? 

No, a ruling barring newcomers from 
entering the profession would be the last 
straw. Already the dearth of new and 
promising artists is being decried and the 
absence of new playrights deplored. And 
unless a chance is available to all, the 
theatre will suffer and, in consequence, the 
theatre lover. 
Christchurch. 


Gavin Blaine 


R. ALFRED J. BAKER makes an 

interesting contribution to your March 
issue by stating a half-truth. Of course it 
is ludicrous to compare the amateur actor 
with the professional, so let the reasons, be 
truthfully examined. 

The professional receives tuition from 
qualified instructors as part of his training, 
and he is unlikely to practise his Art before 
the public unless he has satisfied his tutors 
first. 

The amateur 
hampered by lack of direction. His efforts 
are frustrated by poor tuition and production 
in his formative years. His guidance 
frequently has to come from people who 
mean well, but have had very little experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Baker hardly faces up to the problem 
by handing it over to the Olympic Games 
Authorities. Sport and the Theatre both 
requires the team-spirit. but the similarity 
begins, and ends there. Sport is of necessity 
competitive—acting is an Art. and far more 
harm than good is done by Festivals where 
the players have one eye on the adjudicator 
and the other on a silver trophy. 


in far too many cases—is 
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Let all amateur groups who take their 
work seriously make it their urgent task to 
find producers who know what is required 
of them, and who know how to present a 
result that will not incur Mr. Baker’s justi- 
fiable wrath—or mine! 
Clacton-on-Sea. J. N. Gleave 

HE season of opera which has just ended 

at Covent Garden has been noteworthy 
for its new productions of Billy Budd and 
Wozzeck, and for its revival of Turandot. 

For each of these productions, the news- 
papers, etc., and usual critics have had 
much to say, and in general have on the 
whole acclaimed them. 

Each and every one of these productions 
has had as guest artist and leading singer. a 
foreigner. Billy Budd had an American. 
Wozzeck our old friend Rothmuller, and 
Turandot Madame Grab Prandl. 

At Sadler’s Wells so far this season we 
have had two new productions in The 
Marriage of Figaro and Werther, and three 
revivals of operas which have not been in 
the repertory for the past two seasons. 
namely // Trovatore, Madame Butterfly and 
Hansel and Gretel. The leading roles in 
each of the new productions (except that of 
Susannah in Figaro) have been played by 
regular members of the company and in 
the case of two of the revivals likewise. 
Yet the performances have in my humble 
opinion been higher than those at Covent 
Garden. 

One must also remember that the roles 
played in these new productions are not the 
only ones that the principals sing, for they 
appear on an average three times a week. 
and still continue to delight the Wells’ 
audiences. 

Is it that Sadler’s Wells knows the secret 
of team-spirit? 


London, N.W.10. Arthur F. Stroud 


WONDER how many Theatre World 

readers live in a district where they are 
fortunate enough to have a_ repertory 
theatre, which can present an average of 
forty-eight plays a year. In Scarborough we 
have such a company which is non-profit 
making, so enabling a high standard of 
production and presentation to be main- 
tained throughout the year. 

It is in theatres such as these that the 
humble playgoer can enjoy a couple of 
hours drama without worrying whether he 





is dressed right for the occasion and where 
the friendliness which exists reaches over 
the footlights and is reflected in the actors’ 
performance. \ 

So I say be thankful to the gallant troupes 
who perform in the little theatres up and 
down the country. Their devotion to the 
theatre, and to the public they serve, is a 
huge contribution to the dramatic cause. 
Scarborough, Derek Howes 


WAS interested to read in Theatre World 

for March Miss J. Godfrey’s experiences 
of the German production of Goethe's 
Faust. 

Last year | was in Munich, and had the 
pleasure of seeing Shaw’s Pygmalion. 
Although it was played in German, from 
start to finish I was held enthralled by the 
high standing and quality of the company. 
I could follow the story easily, having acted 
in this play myself. 

The set was simple, yet perfectly adequate. 
I saw that for the famous “ At Home” 
scene they dispensed with tea, and served 
cocktails! 

Eliza had a particular Bavarian dialect at 
the start of the play; but soon lost it! 

The company took their curtain before 
the interval, and only Eliza at the end of 
the play! 

The programme was most artistic and 
informative; with pictures of the players and 
the producer, etc. It was worth keeping! 
Birmingham. (Miss) Joyce Fuller 


OW wrong is Mr. Baker who in one 

sweeping statement suggests that all 
amateur acting is bad. On what standard 
is Mr. Baker basing his judgement? Has 
he seen so many amateur societies all over 
the country? I could suggest a good dozen 
companies off hand who are very often 
above the standard of many professional 
theatres. Mr. Baker lives near London, 
has he never heard of the Tavistock 
Repertory Company? Has he never heard 
of the Questors Theatre? I admit there is 
far too much mediocrity in the amateur 
theatre just as there must be in sport. 
Again there are the giants of the amateur 
theatre just as there are in sport. The two 
companies mentioned above are but just two 
examples. 

I think the only way the standard can be 
raised is by amateur societies taking their 
responsibilities more seriously. There are 
far too many productions of popular 
successes and current releases. , What is 
needed is more experiment—more policy— 


plays which cannot get a hearing in the 
professional theatre. I suggest Mr. Baker 
has a glance down the list of productions 
put on by The People’s Theatre, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, since its formation, it might open 
his eyes. 

Goodmayes, Essex. Arthur Winckless 

N referring to Miss Shirley Conyers’ letter, 

I would, in the main, agree with her. 
To see an actor attacking a part, and giving 
a really emotional, dominating performance, 
can be deeply satisfying. 

But I do think that Hamlet’s advice to 
the players should not be entirely dis- 
regarded, and to hear a player “tear a 
passion to tatters” does not always mean 
a Stirring performance. 

There is, however, one statement in Miss 
Conyers’ letter with which I would strongly 
disagree. She states that no one of her 
generation has ever seen a great actor. Has 
she never seen Olivier or Gielgud? 

Being of the Younger Generation, | can- 
not compare to-day’s actors with those of 
yesterday. I have heard recordings of Irving 
and Forbes-Robertson, and although I 
admit one cannot judge them by a record- 
ing, I must state that I felt no thrill at 
their voices, and their way of speaking 
irritated me slightly. 

But while I know that those in the past 
we read of were wonderful and inspiring, | 
will never concede that to see the greatest 
of our actors to-day is not as thrilling as 
to see any that reigned in the past. 
Worthing. (Miss) Anne Metherell 


OES Miss Conyers seriously suggest that 
there were no performances in the 1951 
Stratford Festival! 

On the contrary, I think that every small 
part player gave “ a performance ” and there 
lies the essential difference between acting 
to-day and acting during the days of the 
famous actor-managers. 

More than one old actor has told me how 
as a supporting player in the old days he 
was not allowed to do more than speak his 
lines as a cue to the star performer, who 
held the entire stage and gave the only 
“ performance ” in the play. Small wonder 
then that his performance seemed so 
remarkable. 

To-day a theatrical production is a play 
of performances one against the other or one 
supporting the other; attention is caught 
between all characters not focussed on one 
alone. The result is an integrated production 


(Continued on page 37) 
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“Coros y Danzas de Espana ” (Stoll) 


“rROM your seat in the theatre you take 

a trip through picturesque Spain” is 
the promise made on behalf of Coros y 
Danzas de Espana and that promise is 
fulfilled. The significant, limiting, word is, 
of course, “picturesque.” 

The company of what is described as “the 
greatest folklore presentation in the world” 
numbers 120 and comprises a dozen regional 
amateur teams of dancers, with their instru- 
mentalists and sometimes a vocalist, drawn 
from Bilbao to Cadiz, from Canary Islands 
and Balearic Islands. There is variety in 
details of costume, movement and musical 
accompaniment but, although the items 
change from primitive pastoral to showily 
urban, there is an embracing similarity 
demonstrating the strength and unity of 
Spanish traditional culture. The simplicity 
of the amateur execution, with its lack of 
climax and facade, is evidence of the 
genuineness of the folk art. The vocalists 
are blithely unrestrained and powerful. The 
costumes of the female dancers are colourful 
and well flared. Male dancers are rare, as 
one would expect, but just numerous enough 
for stiffening and to convey an idea of what 
the dances probatly were in their native 
heyday. Castenets abounded but were not 
universal. Guitars were the usual accom- 
paniment but some teams danced to trumpets 
and one, much applauded, to a bagpipe. 

It was all very enjoyable but, as the teams 
were not announced or introduced, one could 
never be sure whence they came. The 
programme listed the names of geographical 


** Navy at 
Sea’ 


An amusing moment from 
the mew comedy by Ross 
Hutchinson, at the Comedy 
L-R: Jane Carr 

Lady Amanda 

Tiffen as 

Peynton, 

R.N.V.R., Hugh Wakefield 
as Captain Jack Winsford, 
R.N., Margaret Wakefield 
as Betty Glyde and Robert 
Sewell as Lieut. Richard 

Barnet, R.N. 
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regions and the Spanish name of the dance. 
A suspicion that the order of presentation 
was not quite the same as on the printed 
programme, invisible during performance, 
made identification difficult. So one had to 


relinquish the effort to improve the mind and 
be content to delight the senses. 


H.G.M. 
(Festival Ballet is now at the Stoll) 


R.A.D.A. 
HE Annual Performance by the Students 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
took place at the Glote Theatre on IIth 
March. Outstanding for general excellence 
were a scene from The Heiress, produced 
by Mary Duff, and a scene from Mrs. Dane's 
Defence, produced by Mary Phillips. In 
The Heiress, Rosemary Harris gave a flaw- 
less performanee in which she movingly 
revealed the shut-in character of Catherine 
Sloper. Anthony Livesey gave the required 
air of age, distinction and aloof disdain to 
Dr. Sloper. Sheila Howell as Mrs. Penniman 
and Charles McCawley as Townsend both 
gave vital performances, correctly in period. 
In Mrs. Dane's Defence, Sheila Hancock as 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, and Alice Fraser as 
Lady Eastney, were notable for character 
and style. Derek Warner gave proper weight 
to Sir Daniel Carteret, Gilbert Harrison 
provided nice comedy acting as Mr. Bulsom- 
Porter, and Peter Yates brought interest to 
the appearances of Mr. Fendick, the inquiry 
agent. 
Among the other items, John Glendenning 
had commendable attack as Orin Mannon in 
Mourning becomes Electra and Margaret 





Neale and Patricia Hogan were equal to the 
dramatic requirements of Christine Mannon 
and Lavinia Mannon, which are consider- 
able. James Cossins, as Professor Robert 


Linden in The Linden Tree successfully | 


portrayed a man of age and character. 

This year the programme contained no 
mime and no acting in French, omissions 
one may be permitted to regret. H.G.M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC COMPANY 
“An Italian Straw Hat” 


HIS is about as good a piece of entertain- 
ment as one could wish for in these hard 
times. Written before the days of Shaw, 
Ibsen and Freud, it is untouched by political 
problems, social ideas or psycho-analytical 
theory. It is wholly and joyfully extrovert, 
irresponsibly light hearted. Labiche wrote 
only to amuse and therefore he had to be a 
master of the theatre for he could not hope 
to conceal poor craftsmanship behind lofty 
ideals. 

Fadinard, on the day of his marriage, is 
thrown into a series of comic and outrage- 
ous situations merely because his horse has 
eaten a straw hat which happened to be 
hanging on a tree by the wayside. All the 
stock situations of farce are here and the 
play moves easily on occasion into song and 


dance in which the audience may well join | 


if it is so minded. It was no small tribute 
to the production that the audience at Bristol 
clapped in unison to the polka on the final 
curtain. And what could be better than 
seeing this intimate period piece in the 
delightful old-world setting of the Theatre 
Royal. 

The production moved at a great pace 
from first to last and the Company, justi- 
fiably exhilarated by their enthusiastic 
reception in London, attacked their parts 
with conviction and confidence. The smooth- 
ness and verve of the production are further 
tributes to Denis Carey's powers. The excel- 
lence of the make-up was another contribu- 


tory factor to the immense success of the | 


production, characters reminiscent of Degas 
and his contemporaries coming to life before 
our eyes. 

Laurence Payne gave one of the best per- 
formances of this season as the young hero 
Fadinard. Rushing from adventure to 
adventure in his search for a substitute straw 
hat, he set the pace which the rest of the 
company ably followed and he seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy himself. 

As Nonancourt, the father of the bride, a 
nursery gardener “up for the wedding,” New- 


(Continued on next page) 


For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up .. . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
every where. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.! 








L-R: Antony Tuckey, John Warner, 


ton Blick had a part wholly after his own 
heart and it is quite needless to say that 
he extracted every ounce of fun from it. 
After a run of comparatively minor charac- 
ters it was a joy to see Mr. Blick in full spate 
again. 

The best moment of the play (and there 
was never a dull one) was John Warner's 
singing of “The Gentle Zephyr” to the 
exasperated and impatient Fadinard. Mr. 
Warner in appearance and in style recap- 
tured so completely the spirit of the bygone 
age that he was able to convey the subtle 
irony which Labiche here points at his con- 
temporaries. It was a superb moment. 

In the character of The Comtesse de 
Champigny, Elaine Wodson had full scope 
for her vivacious and charming personality, 
and William Squire gave a most careful and 
convincing study of Vezinet the stone deaf 
uncle of the bride. The settings by Joyce 
Hammond contributed fully to the gaiety of 
the evening. ; W.H:S. 


Elaine Wodson, David Edwards, Patricia Blyton, 
Newton Blick in an amusing scene from * An Italian Straw Hat” by Labiche and Marc-Miche). 


Old Vic success was produced by Denis Carey and designed by Joyce Hammond. 


Laurence Payne and 
This Bristol 
(Picture by Desmond Tripp) 


Holiday at Home (Conid.) 


of fascination, and a perfect holiday venue 
for those who wish to relive the golden age 
of Beau Nash—the heyday of powder and 
patches, candle-lit rout, linkmen and sedan- 
chairs. A pageant of the history of Bath 
is to be given on 31st May, and other plans 
for the Assembly include the Bristol Old 
Vic in A Penny for a Song at the Theatre 
Royal, and Coriolanus in the Roman Baths 
(happy thought!), both from 26th-31st May, 
as well as concerts, puppet shows, a film 
festival and a river pageant. 

June is the peak festival month. From 
the 9th-21st those who missed the Chester 
Miracle Plays last year will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them revived with some 
improvements. These 14th century miracle 
plays attributed to Randall Higgenett, a 
monk of Chester, had not been performed 
since 1600 till they were produced last year. 
The original cycle consisted of twenty-four 
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Heliday at Home (Contd.) 


plays depicting scenes from the Creation of 
the World to the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection. These have been formed into three 
composite plays lasting about 24 hours each, 
given on successive days in the Cathedral 
Refectory. The actors are drawn from 
amateur groups of the Cheshire County 
Drama Committee, and the producer is 
Christopher Ede. Six complete cycles of the 
plays are being given. 

On the whole music takes chief place in 
the festivals, and there are several designed 
almost exclusively for the music lover. In 
Suffolk the Aldeburgh Music Festival lasts 
from 14th-22nd June, while on 18th June 
Glyndebourne, the Sussex Mecca of opera- 
goers, starts its five weeks’ season. This 
year the programme consists of four operas: 
Mozart’s Idomeneo and Cosi fan Tutte, 
Verdi’s Macheth, and Rossini’s Cenerentola; 
conductors are Vittorio Gui and John 
Pritchard, and Sena Jurinac, Richard Lewis, 
Marko Rothmiiller and Anna Pollak are 
among the principal singers. 

In Wales the International Musical 
Eisteddfod is being held at Llangollen from 
8th-13th July, and the National Eisteddfod 
at Aberystwyth from 4th - 9th August. 


Harrogate has a music festival from 7th- 
12th July, and immediately after this comes 
Cheltenham with its festival of British Con- 
temporary Music, 13th-20th July. A long- 
standing major musical event is the Three 
Choirs Festival, to be held at Hereford this 
year from 7th-12th September. 

August brings the now world-famous 
Edinburgh Festival, which runs from 17th 
August to 6th September. Preliminary 
plans include visits by the New York City 
Ballet and Sadlers Wells Theatre Ballet, two 
productions by the Old Vic Trust Co., 
Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens, a fine 
series of orchestral concerts and recitals, a 
film festival, and Edinburgh’s other usual 
festival attractions. The highlight of the 
season, however, will be the visit of the 
Hamburg State Opera. Throughout the 
festival they will give performances of 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mozart’s Die Zauber- 
fl6te, Weter’s Der Freischiitz, Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier, Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler, and Wagner’s Die Meistersinger—a 
fine and varied selection of German opera. 
The casts include a number of internationally 
famous singers—Inge Borkh, Martha Médl, 
Peter Anders, Elisabeth Friimmer, Gottlob 
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Holiday at Heme (Contd.) 

Frick, Theo Herrmann, and Josef Metter- 
nich. The conductors are Leopold Ludwig, 
Joseph Keilberth, and Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. 

These are of course by no means all the 
British festivals of 1952; there are many 
smaller centres up and down the country 
where concerts, amateur drama competitions, 
and a host of other events are being planned. 
From spring to mid-autumn the programme 
is continuous, and it is good to know that 
such a diversity of holidays are available 
without leaving our shores. 


Forty Years in Opera (Contd.) 

than a smattering of musical knowledge and 
only a passing acquaintance with the score 
of the opera they attempt to stage. 

“ They sometimes fail to realise that an 
opera moves far more slowly than a play. 
An actor may state in one line the fact that 
he is going out into the street, but the opera 
singer may need two pages of music to 
express the same sentiment. The two situ- 
ations obviously call for different stage 
production. Décor experts must be 
specialists in opera and design settings that 
are essentially simple. As Komisarjevsky 
once said, flights of steps should be avoided 
on the opera stage, as the singer should be 
free to concentrate entirely upon the music. 
Neither the stage setting or his costume 
should cause any additional anxiety. 

“Good coaches are most essential if 
singers are to give convincing performances 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL COM- 
PANY LIMITED, 48 Monmouth Street, W.C.2. 
the originators o1 the renowned * CUEBAR ” 
and the owners of the Trade Mark No. 610839 
and Reg. Design Nos, 624083, 847049, 849583 
and 840536 and Patent Nos. 524789 and 589996 
concerning such devices respectfully, call the 
attention of the Trade and users of recording, 
reproduction and sound effects equipment to 
the fact that no permission has been granted 
by them to the use of the name ** CUEBAR ” 
by any party other than the authorised users 
of their own specialised product. 

Recently steps were taken to protect their 
Proprietary interest in the name * CUEBAR ” 
in respect of an UNAUTHORISED USE 
thereot oy the DkCCA RECORD CO. LTD., 
1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. who have under- 
taken on behalf of themselves and _ their 
associated concerns not to repeat such use or 
to use any similar name like'y to confuse and 
to withdraw from use any devices so identified 
or marked by them. 

The ** CUEBAR ” is the most reliable Record 
Cueing Device in use where precision, durability 
and ease of working are necessary, a feature 
of the products and service of: 

BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
COMPANY LIMITED. 











of the parts they play in opera. Among 
other things, the coach will tell the singer 
how to occupy his thoughts when not 
actually singing, so that he registers some- 
thing more than a vacant expression at such 
times. Lotte Lehmann was so expert at 
projecting her thoughts across the footlights 
that I once saw Bruno Walter shed tears on 
the rostrum during a performance of Die 
Walkiire, when the great soprano sang 
Sieglinde. 

“ Audiences are infinitely more intelligent 
now than in Edwardian times when they only 
went to Covent Garden to hear Melba or 
Caruso and to be seen themselves in their 
tiaras and ermine. No one cared which 
opera was being performed. The great opera 
stars of that time sang comparatively few 
roles. They chose them carefully and were 
allowed to sing them season after season 
until the end of their careers. They could 
never hope to do it to-day. 

“ To those who decry our own artists, | 
would point out that during the past fifty 
years a succession of most distinguished 
British opera singers has crossed the stage. 
Eva Turner was the cruellist and greatest 
Turandot of all time; Maggie Teyte was 
the ideal Mélisande; and the Lohengrin and 
Tristan of John Coates have never been 
equalled. Earlier operagoers may remember 
Lewys James, the baritone who caused a 
sensation with the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, when the audience insisted upon 
his singing Valentine’s Song seven times 
during a performance of Faust in Sheffield. 
We have never seen the like of Kirkby 
Lunn’s Delilah, since she first sang that 
bewitching role in the Saint Saens opera. 
Agnes Nicholls, Noel Eadie, Frederick 
Ranalow, Frederic Austin, Frank Mu!tiings, 
Harry Dearth and Norman Allin have all 
left memories that are cherished vy the older 
generation of operagoers. If our younger 
singers could equal the reputation of these 
great British artists there would be no need 
to send operatic scouts to the Continent.” 


Festival Ballet 

HE third season (four weeks) of Festival 

Ballet at the Stoll opened on 18th 
March with Tamara Toumanova as guest 
artist. The leading dancers are Natalie 
Krassovska, Anton Dolin (artistic Director 
of the Company), Sonia Arova, John Gilpin, 
Belinda Wright and Oleg Briansky. The 
opening performance also marked the com- 
pany’s premiere of Scheherazade. Nicholas 
Beriosoff is régisseur, and Brian Balkwill 
musical director. 





Readers’ Forum ‘Conid.) 


made up of many performances and far 
more satisfying to both players and audience 
than the old productions. 

“ Ham ” acting is quite a different matter. 
it is, in fact, insincere acting, usually caused 
by the actor allowing his emotions to get 
out of control and is to be deplored. 

Miss Conyers should be glad that she is 
studying now rather than 50 years ago, as 
her chances of becoming a great actress are 
much better to-day than they would have 
been then. 
Minety, Wilts. (Mrs.) Lee Hudson 

N reply to Miss Conyers’ charming letter 

in the March issue, I feel her views are 
worthy of argument. “ Good ham,” as she 
puts it, js a very tasty dish, but as far as 
the actors and actresses who have reached 
eminence in their profession are concerned, 
this type of acting is usually reserved for 
Grand Guignol. 

Ham acting in young students is invariably 
the embryo of things to come, the chief of 
which is restraint, the importance of which 
cannot be overstressed. As this art of 
restraint comes, the Ham acting dies, and 
the desire to do it should die as well. If 
the aptitude for Ham persists, eminence will 
not be the prize of the victim, and the actor 
or actress will hardly pass beyond the com- 
petent amateur stage. Apart from all this, 
modern acting methods have _ changed 
considerably since the turn of the century. 
Consequently The Bells would perhaps be 
rather a “ damp squib ” if presented to-day, 
and Irving would doubtless be passed off as 
a ham actor, but “ good ham ” nevertheless. 

This view is shared by critics and experts 
more competent to judge these things than I 
am. Miss Conyers must not belittle the 
production side of the Theatre. The intelli- 
gent and discriminating public of to-day, the 
genuine theatre lovers, as well as the critics, 
who cannot be ignored, expect more than 
just good acting. A fine production can 
cover up flaws in the acting, but weak spots 


in the production do not fail to evoke com- 
ment, and the play suffers accordingly. 
Colwyn Bay. John Beard 


READ Miss Shirley Conyers’ letter in 

your March issue with great interest, 
though I feel that 1 must disagree with her, 
particularly when she says “no one of her 
generation has ever seen a great actor.” 

To begin with, the modern play caters for 
a more sophisticated audience, and I do not 
think the average present day theatre-goer 
would appreciate Henry Irving in The Bells. 

The play therefore sets the mode of acting, 
but without doubt there are many present 
day actors equally capable of putting over 
a similar performance, if called upon to 
do so. 

What about Donald Wolfit in his season 
of melodrama at “ The Bedford,” Camden 
Town? Surely that was acting with the 
stops out? 

John Gielgud in Crime and Punishment 
or many of his Shakespearean roles can thrill 
us every bit as much as Henry Irving in 
The Bells ever could, and with how much 
more artistry. 

Then there are our actresses who have 
quickened our heart beats in parts too 
numerous to mention—as Eileen Herlie in 
Medea—no soft pedal there. 

Finally, to prefer performance to pro- 
duction is rather a limited outlook, for to 
my mind at any rate there seems far greater 
satisfaction from artistry of production 
combined with fine acting. 


Brighton, 6 (Mrs.) Dorothy Watts 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Mr. Gavin Blaine, Mr. J. N. 
Gleave and Mr. Arthur F. Stroud. Readers’ 
entries for this feature, which should be as 
brief as _ possible, should be marked 
‘Readers’ Forum.” Comment on any sub- 
ject of theatrical interest will be welcome. 
Letters reaching the Editor before the 10th 
of the month will be considered for publica- 
tion in the following issue. 





VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE’ TRAINING. 
a course to meet individual needs. 
PRIVA LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBL ice SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
BALLET, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 


The School remains open in the evenings. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
- C.B.E., Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 


The Ministry of Education recognises the 
Teacher’s Diploma of Associateship in Speech 
and Drama, and the Diplomas in the teaching 
of all musical subjects as conferring = 
Teacher Status for the purposes of the Burnham 
Scale. The School Prospectus may be obtained, 
post free, from The Secretary: 

Telephones: CENtral 4459, 9977 and 3464 
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Competition No. 3 


EADERS re invited to place the 

following names of some of our most 
outstanding younger actors in order of 
popularity. We realise that this list by no 
means exhausts the number of promising 
young actors who are likely to be the top 
line stars of tomorrow, but hope readers will 
agree with our choice, especially as all are 
under forty-one years of age, and most 
around the thirty mark! Results will be 
judged by the popular vote as in the case 
of our previous competitions and the Editor's 
decision is final. 

The closing date is 12th May. Results will 
be announced in the June issue. Entries with 
the names marked 1-12 (postcards will be 
appreciated), should be addressed to the 
Editor, marked Competition No. 3. 

Harry Andrews 
Hugh Burden 
Richard Burton 
James Donald 
Denholm Elliott 
Peter Finch 
Robert Flemyng 
Michael Gough 
Stephen Murray 
Anthony Quayle 
Paul Scofield 
Peter Ustinov 


Three prizes of £1 Is. Od. each will be 
awarded to the most correct solutions 
received by the closing date. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


The winners of Competition No. 2 are: 
Miss Irene Walsh (10 correct); Miss Patricia 
Byrne (9 correct) and Miss M. A. Woolver- 
ton (8 correct). £1 Is. Od. is being sent in 
each case. The correct order by the popular 
vote is given at the foot of the next column. 





BOOK BARGAINS for the THEATRE-GOER ! ! ! 


We have stock of the following American 
“THEATRE WORLD ANNUALS”’:- 
Season 1944/45 - 166 pages, Se’ son 1945/46 
208 pages and Season 1947/48 - 224 pages 
Each is a review of the American Theatre 
scene, illustrated with hundreds of photos and 
bound in stiff card covers. Originally published 
at 16s. each and NOW OFFERED FOR 5s. 6d. 
each, post free. We guarantee your satisfaction 
THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52 Charing Cross Road, WC2 
TEMple Bar 2315 
THE THEATRE AND FILM BOOKSHOP 











AS WE GO TO PRESS 


EWIS Grant Wallace’s likeable new 
comedy, First Person Singular (produced 
at the Duke of York’s on 20th February), 
which was notable for the splendid perfor- 
mance of Felix Aylmer as the aged novelist, 
Henry Fanshaw Beringer, has unfortunately 
been withdrawn, and has been succeeded by 
The Same Sky. 


The Preview Theatre Club presented 
World Without End, an American play on 
the futility of war, in which Joan Young, 
John Slater, Dermot Walsh and Hazel Court 
particularly gave outstanding performances, 
at the Fortune Theatre on Sunday 16th 
March, 


The Young Elizabeth by Jennette Dowling 
and Francis Letton is being presented by 
George & Alfred Black and Linnit & Dunfee 
at the New Theatre on 2nd April. The play 
traces the development of Elizabeth's 
character from the death of her father, 
Henry VIII, in 1547, to her ascent to the 
throne six years later. It tells of the marriage 
between Katharine Parr and Thomas Sey- 
mour, and of Seymour's attraction for the 
young Elizabeth. Mary Morris has the part 
of Elizabeth Tudor, Margaretta Scott plays 
Katharine Parr and Peggy Thorpe-Bates 
Mary Tudor, the parts they played in The 
Repertory Players production in December 
last. Most other members of the original 
cast will be seen again. The direction of the 
play is in the hands of Charles Hickman, 
who was also responsible for the Sunday 
night performance. 


Michael Redgrave, Googie Withers and 
Sam Wanamaker star in Clifford Odets’ play 
Winter Journey at the St. James's Theatre on 
3rd April. The play, which has an intensely 
dramatic story of theatre people, has enjoyed 
a very successful seven weeks provincial 
tour. The cast also includes Arthur Hill, 
Robert Perceval, Hazel Penwarden, Guy 
Kingsley Pointer and lan Main. Sam Wana- 
maker directs in settings by Anthony Holland 
and the play is presented by Henry Sherek 
and Mr. Wanamaker. 


(Continued on next page) 


COMPETITION No. 2 
The popular vote was as follows: 

Vivien Leigh 
Edith Evans 
Sybil Thorndike 
Peggy Ashcroft 
Diana Wynyard 
Flora Robson 
Gladys Cooper 
Margaret Leighton 
Wendy Hiller 
Joyce Redman 
Pamela Brown 
Eileen Herlie 





As we go to Press (Contd. 


Benn W. Levy's new comedy, Cupid and 
Psyche, opens a short pre-London tour at 
Edinburgh on 31st March. The company is 
headed by Alexander Knox, Hugh Sinclair, 
Peggy Cummins, Ronald Ward and Veronica 
Turleigh. Mr. Levy's last play, Return to 
Tyassi, was in serious vein, but Cupid and 
Psyche is a gay, witty and irresponsible 
modern comedy. The author directs in three 
different settings by Reece Pemberton, and 
the play is presented by Alfred de Liagre, 
Jr., in association with Williamson Music 
Ltd. Mr. de Liagre, an American impresario, 
has presented many successful New York 
plays including The Voice of the Turtle, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot and Second 
Threshold. 


Adam's Apple, a comedy by N. C. Hunter, 
author of Waters of the Moon, starts a pre- 
London tour at Brighton on Easter Monday, 
visiting Southsea, Golders Green, Notting- 
ham, Birmingham, Blackpool and Bourne- 
mouth before London. Alan Webb. Marie 
Léhr, Derek Farr and Barbara Murray 
head the company, and the play is directed 
by Roy Rich. Adam's Apple is described by 
the author as a Victorian fairy tale, and 
the action passes in a country mansion in 
1890. It is presented by Henry Sherek. 


Richard Burton, who scored a _ personal 
success in the New York production of Point 
of Departure, heads the cast with Esmond 
Knight and Noel Willman in Montserrat, 
adapted from the French of Emmanuel 
Robles by Lillian Hellman, opening at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, on 8th April. 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne return to 
the West End stage in September in Quad- 
rille, a new play written specially for them 
by Noél Coward. The Lunts, whose last 
London appearance was in 1944 when they 
were seen in Terence Rattigan’s Love in 
Idleness, plan to arrive in England in early 
April, prior to opening out of town with 
Quadrille during June. 


RAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio Theatre, 

Regents Park, London. Easter (4 gns.). Summer 
(Day, 5 gns.; Evening, 4 gns.). Acting Technique, Mime, 
Movement, Improvisation, Speech, Rehearsals. Pros- 
pectus: Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


ape SALE.—Theatre World, 1939-1947, complete (9 
volumes. bound half-leather). Also 1948-1951 com- 
plete, unbound. Also miscellaneous collection of earlier 
Play Pictorial and Theatre World from 1902-1938, bound 
in six volumes, half-leather.—Offers to: Box No. 456. 


Amateur Stage 


ROM Thursday 27th March to Saturday 
Sth April at St. John’s Hall, Middles- 
brough, The Middlesbrough Little Theatre 
Group are presenting Anton Tchehov’s 
The Seagull. 
* 


* * 


The Kensington Drama Club will produce 
Dear Octopus, by Dodie Smith, at the 
Twentieth Century Theatre, W.11, on 8th, 
Sth and 10th May. 

+ 


* * 


The Rose Bruford Training College have 
been holding a Children’s Theatre in the 
Barn Theatre at Lamorbey Park on Satur- 
day mornings. The last performance for the 
term was given on 8th March. 

* * - 

The latest production by The English 
Speaking Union Dramatic Group’ was 
Interlude, a group of three one-act plays 
including Happy Journey by Thornton 
Wilder, Fry’s Phoenix Too Frequent, and 
Harlequinade by Terence Rattigan, which 
was presented on 6th-8th March at the 
Chanticleer Theatre. 

* * + 


On 19th and 20th April the Marlborough 
Theatre Group will present Trespass, by 


Emlyn Williams, at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
Performances will be given at 8.30 p.m. on 
19th April and 7.30 p.m. on 20th April. 

* 


* * 


The Foundation Play of the University 
College Dramatic Society was Twelfth Night, 
which was performed in the College Gym- 
nasium on 7th-11th March. 

* ~ * 


Arrangements were made by the L.C.C. 
for the Children’s Theatre (Lanarkshire) to 
present dramatic performances for children 
at ten London primary schools during the 
fortnight beginning Monday 17th March. 
The programmes were composed of music, 
dancing and drama in a way which children 
could appreciate and enjoy. 

a . * 

The Seven Kings Social and Dramatic 
Society will present Hay Fever by Noél 
Coward on 25th and 26th April at the Seven 
Kings Library Hall. Tickets (reserved 3/- 
and 2/-) from the Secretary, Seven Kings 
Telephone Exchange, Goodmayes, Essex. 

(Continued overleaf) 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











TEN DAY COURSE 


DAY and EVENING Commencing 16th APRIL 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, SINGING, 
ACTING, IMPROVISATION, MOVEMENT, 
MAKE-UP, PUBLIC SPEAKING, PRODUCTION, 
STAGE MANAGENENT, MICROPHONE 
TECHNIQUE 


—SINGLE SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE— 


GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 
10 MONMOUTH ROAD, W2 BAY 5216 











Rendezvous for 
PLAYERS and PLAYGOERS 
Regular Seasons of 
INTIMATE PLAYS AND REVUES 
Licensed Bar and Food Counter 


8 
LEICESTER 
Full Members 21,.- Theatre Members 5 /- 


Members of Equity 10/6 SQUARE 
Apply 17 IRVING ST., W.C.2 (WHI 3678) 


IRVING * 
THEATRE * 
CLUB * 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 





WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
* 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


2 DERBY ROAD 
WATFORD 











AMOUS South London Dramatic Society, now 

selecting and casting four plays for next season, 
invites applications for both acting and non-acting 
membership Vacancy for experienced assistant stage- 
manager. Yearly subscription entitles member to four 
tickets for each of three private performances.—Apply : 
Box No. 454. 


DLAY PICTORIAL, 1902-1939. Theatre World, 1925- 

1950, and books, offered for sale, singly or in runs. 

S.a.e. for list to: Box No. 455. 

UALITY PRINTING AND DUPLICATING.— 
Tickets: 250, 15/-; 500, 25/-; Programmes from 
33/6, 250; 44/-, 500; Typewritten Circulars from 

4/9, 100.—Ludiams, 3 Oldham Road, Manchester. 

EN DAY DRAMA COURSE. Student A.S.M. 

required. Letters only.—Guignard Studio Theatre, 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2. 

HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. 

sional. Particulars from: 
Square, London, W.1 

HEATRE WORLD, new condition, from Ist issue 

1925 to 1949. 22 complete volumes 1943-1944 minus 
January 1949 seven missing. Offers?——Write Box 457. 

HEATRE WORLD, 1941-1948 inc., complete except 

4 copies Feb.-May 1943. Offers to: C. F. Duce, 
6 Bedfordwell Road, Eastbourne. 


Amateur and profes- 
Secretary, 12 Soho 


Amateur Stage (( ontd.) 


The St. Crispin Players of Reading are 
giving two performances of The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls on 16th and 17th April in Palmer 
Hall, Reading. This is the Society's final 
production this season. 


* * * 


The Universities’ Settlement in East 
London present the following dramatic 
performances in the London area. The 
Sayer Street Operatic Society in /olanthe on 
3rd-Sth April (details from J. Fish, Esq., 39 
Mundania Road, S.E.22); The Stamford 
Players in And No Birds Sing by Jenny 
Laird and John Fernald on 8th April 
(details from The Secretary, Stamford 
Players, J. Sainsbury Ltd., Stamford St., 
S.E.1); London Artists Theatre Productions 
in The Provok'd Wife by Sir John Vanbrugh 
(details from P. Bucknell, Esq., 3a Clareville 
Grove, S.W.7); The Mill Hill Amateur 
Dramatic Society in Point of Departure by 
Anouilh (details from Miss M. A. Roloff, 
217 Balham High Rd., S.W.17); The Glebe 
Operatic Society in Patience on 24th-26th 
April inclusive (details from C. W. Garside, 
Esq., 15 Firbank Rd., Peckham, S.E.15); The 
City Operatic Club in Der Freischutz by 
Weber from 30th April-3rd May (details 
from Miss V. Oatridge, **Neckfords,’’ Court 
Hill, Chipstead, Surrey); Civil Service 
Theatre Guild in Thor With Angels and A 
Phoenix Too Frequent on 7th and 8th May 
(details from L. C. Brown, Esq., 53 Pollatt 
Grove, London, N.22); and The P.L.A. 
Dramatic Society in Sit Down A Minute, 
Adrian by Brandon-Thomas, on 14th and 
16th May (details from F. W. Devey, Esq., 
ore 218, P.L.A. Building, Trinity Sq., 
c73). 


* * * 


During April The Taverners are present- 
ing She Stoops to Conquer and Hester's 
Mystery in public houses in Ascot, Bromley, 
Epping, Wood Green, Ilford, Isleworth, 
Welwyn Garden City, Barkingside, Hornsey, 
Enfield, Petts Wood, Eltham, Potters Bar, 
Bloomsbury, Acton, Romford, Hornchurch, 
Chingford Hatch, Park Royal, Carshalton, 
Dagenham, Snaresbrook and _ Southall. 
Details of performances, etc., can be 
obtained from Henry McCarthy, Organiser, 
Room 167, St. Stephen’s House, Victoria 
Embankment, Westminster, S.W.1.  Tele- 
phone: WHltehall 0585. 





Hints on the Art of Acting 


In this book of talks on acting given by Dame Irene Vanbrugh, she 
discusses the simple and higher technique of dramatic art—from 


Dame 


the rudimentary rules of emphasis pronunciation, timing and 
‘ business" in a scene, to the more difficult and subtle points of 
degree of finesse. Published by Hutchinson at 6s. net, 


IRENE VANBRUGH 
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THEATRE 


arts 
MAGaAZIN E 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 


£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 














Available for | amateur production | 


MACADAM. 
and EVE 


| (3m 3f) by 
Roger MacDougall 


author of To Dorothy, a Son (5s 4d) 


(5s 4d) | 


| 


| F vee liston application. Reading copies | 
1/- with order 


EVANS PLAYS, MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., WC1 











FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


Janu: ry (1952) 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE 
Containing a list and details of all plays recently 


released for production by amateur companies 
Sent post paid on application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 


Te m, oan 


now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
include:- 


BLACK CHIFFON Lesley Storm's great play, and 
one of FloraRobson’s biggest successes. 3m. 4f. 1 set 


A LADY MISLAID Kenneth Horne's Big West End 
Comedy Success. 3m. 4f. 1 set a 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE The Big 
Comedy Hit from the Strand Theatre. 6f. 7m. 1 set 


THE PARAGON 4A fine emotional drama by Roland 
and Michael Pertwee. 4f. 5m. 1 set. 


THE THIRD VISITOR “Murder with wit anda 
baffling plot.’’—Evening News. 6m. 2f. 2 sets 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 9d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON Wi 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Use by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also or amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON. ‘we2 
IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


S LI M MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally. no exercises, no rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
INCLUDED 


Prin: ed in Great Britain by THE LEWES Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 








For the anes & 
COPIES 
LEFT 


C [ t e Theatre World 
Om é Annual No. 2 
by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 


Theat VC A fine souvenir of 


the Festival Year. 


‘“* This book of undying 
interest . . Collectors 
of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 


& 
ance of future volumes 
Z VAY as an annual event not 
to be missed.’’—STAGE. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father’’—Eric Keown in Punch 21s. Net 


THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades”—Ivor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 


FONTEYN—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by CEciL BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“This poetically expressed, sincere study”—Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 


SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 


“ One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 
for the stage” —The Stage l6s. Net 


FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 


The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage l6s. Net 


SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“One of the best of stage biographies’’—Tribune 18s. Net 


I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“This quite enchanting book’’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 


“ Theatrical history as it should be written ”’—English 25s. Net 


NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes 


“Very readable book”’—Ilvor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended ’”’—Liverpool Post l6s. Net 
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